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THE MONOGRAPH. 


Just where the “ monograph” starts and the 


“technical article” leaves off is not entirely 
The technical 


in brief deals with a short didactic or 


clear to many writers. article 


instruc- 


tive exposition of some device, branch of 
science, or term. Many such articles are 
found in encyclopaedias. They are some- 
times divided into two sections, depending 


upon the prominence of the subject, the first 
part being rather a history and the latter part 
purely expository. 


The monograph is something more than a 
technical article or essay. It deals with origi- 
nal developments along some technical line, 


and therefore sets forih the original research 


4 ; nage 
of the author. The monograph is a special 
treatise on the subject-matter of research and 
More 


therefore is limited to a single subject. 


than one subject in a single monograph would 
destroy the unity of purpose and unity of 

Generally the subject is 
“ get over ” 


thought. weighty, 
at best, and therefore its 
unity must be guarded carefully and jealously. 

In the monograph every term the meaning 
of which may not be entirely clear must be 
explained and defined. 


hard to 


left in 
doubt, and consequently much of the work is 
explanatory. 


No term is 


It is not always possible to get 
the definitions of terms in their logical form; 
however, they must be exact. 
work on 


For example, 
that forth 
original research relative to the angle of helix 


in a gear wheels sets 
of a worm gear to obtain the most efficient 
operation, the term “angle of helix” would 
in a understood; it 
would be proper, however, to give the defini- 


tion of “angle of helix” 


good many cases be 
to avoid obscurity 
in the monograph. 

In the ordinary class of popular exposition 
mere hints at and their 
permissible, not so in the monograph. 


terms meanings are 


Classifications are quite essential. Chey 
assist the reader in grasping the idea of the 
article and also materially assist the author in 
its unit preparation. By proper subdivision 
the exact field to be covered by the work is 
indicated, and, most important of all, the 
exact relation of this field to other and kin- 
dred fields is made known. 

The preparation of a monograph may be 
divided into four phases as follows :— 

1. The subject matter. 
2. The investigation, or research work 
3. The plan upon which to construct 
4. Citation of authorities consulted. 
A mistake common to practically all mono- 
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graph writers in the beginning is to select a 


subject much too large for a single mono- 
graph. A field may seem small until one be- 


gins to go over it, and then is much too 


it 
arge, having grown while the search was 
larg havin; n wh 


going on to proportions far beyond expecta- 
tions. The subject matter of a monograph 


may at first thought seem easy and fascinat 


ing, but eventually may call for an unusual 
amount of labor in research and _ experi- 
mental work. The work must necessarily be 
thorough, much that has been done by others 


in the field must be examined, and the re 
sults of days and days of labor will very 
likely be expressible in a single phrase o1 
sentence. 

Before selecting the subject matter of a 


monograph it is well to make a preliminary 


vestigation of the several fields within th 


circle of personal familiarity to determin 


what may and what may not be required for 
its completion. For example, I have made 


some exhaustive experiments on the efficien 


of steam ejectors. An examination of exist- 
ing publications relative to the subject is made 
that I find very little 


information on the subject. 


with the result 
I am, therefor: 
bound by the limitations of my personal in- 


vestigations. 


Recording the work, or in brief miting 
the discussion, may be divided ir three sec 
tions :— 

1. Historical—a brief reference to the work 
of others in the same field of investigation 
There are very few fields of research that 
have not been tapped by some investigator in 
some connection—perhaps remotely, neverthe 


less the work of previous  investigat 


merits attention with a view to learning what 
has been done before. 

2. Observation of facts Here are give 
all facts as they come under the observatio. 
of the author. This generally covers t 
preliminary arrangements, such as necessat 
equipment required and, if it is made specially 
for the experiment or investigation, a full ex 


planation of the 


and accuracy. 


construction ts limitations 
A drawing or drawings of th 
arrangements would 
| ‘ | 


ad a descriptions, in t} f t t ti 


also be included, 


work, In examining what others say along 
the same lines, observe wherein lies the differ- 
ence in opinion, if any. Determine whether 
or not theories may be deduced from 
the data presented. In dealing with subjects 
relating to history or philosophy much re- 
search work must necessarily be done, in ex- 


other 


amining records left by other historians, and 
investigation should be 
Give the name of the writer 
examined, its title and the 
page of any quotations taken bodily from the 
work. 


economy of reciprocating steam engines a ref- 


such treated as ob- 
served material. 
whose work is 
For example in a monograph on the 
taken from a work, as, for in- 
* Gebhardt 


erence may be 


stance says in ‘Steam Power 


Plant Engineering,’ page 479, ‘in a general 


sense the reciprocating engine reaches its 
f 


maximum over-all economy at a vacuum ¢ 


about 26 inches referred  t 


a 30-inch 
barometer. 
3. Generalization. It is a 


general practice, 


although not at all necessary, to generalize 
data presented and show the rela- 
tionship of standing principles. 


will 


work by 


Upon the plan depend the intelligent 
pursuance of the 


dents 


stu- 
The plan should be selected early in 


subsequent 


the preparation, as this will facilitate the 
work. The gathering of data may then be 
carried on with reference to some prede- 


finished 
the plan will then stand out distinctly, and en- 


able th 


termined skeleton plan. In the work 


e reader to grasp more clearly the in- 


tention of the author. 


logical 


The plan consists of 


divisions into chapters, sections, and 


subdivisions. Such divisions should be clearly 


indicated and marked, as this will assist ma- 


terially in making the work valuable as a 


reference work. 


No mechanic artist, or laborer works with- 


ut a plan. Lay first the plan, be sure it is 


right, and then go ahead ; this should be the 
slogan of the writer. Whenever authorities 


are consulted proper acknowledgments 


Reference to authorities :s 
} 


should be mad 


ilso important, 


as this gives the reader infor- 
assist him in foll 


He will open 


k, or look at any monograph 


mation which will wing the 


subject more closely. any text 


appearing in 
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the best technical magazines, and citations will 
be found. 

Those who may desire further study of the 
monograph are referred to the Journal of The 
Mechanical Engineers, 


American Society of 


technical papers issued by the various depart- 
ments of the United States government, and 
to John Hopkins University Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science. 

C. C. Hermann. 


WATERLOO, Iowa. 





WRITING 


Valuable suggestions for writers of stories 
for boys are given in an article “ The Boy and 
His contributed to the 
Weekly by Hubert 3. Coryell, a teacher in a 
Mr. Coryell first 
asked about fifty boys, ranging in age from 
the of 


or dead —any charac- 


Heroes,” Publishers’ 


boys’ school in Cambridge. 


eleven to fourteen, for names their 
favorite heroes, living 
ter that has been inspiring to learn about — 
far as the leaders are 
Washington 
and Roosevelt, 23 votes each ; Daniel Boone, 
Hood, 10; Pitamakan 
Schultz’s book 


of the boys had been reading ), 8 


and the result was 


sO 


concerned : Lincoln, votes ; 


25 


16 votes ; Robin (a 


real Indian from which many 


; Grant and 


Lee, 7 votes each ; Paul Jones and King Ar- 
thur, 6 votes each ; with Caesar, Pershing, 
Foch, Joffre, Lafayette, Peary, Edison, Na- 
poleon, Kit Carson, W. F. Cody, Dewey, 
Franklin, Paul Revere, and Orville Wright 
among the “also ran.” Realizing that this 
list showed that the boy has no considerable 
list of heroes floating around in his conscious 
mind and that the voting seemed to demon- 


strate little more than that Lincoln, Washing- 
ton, and Roosevelt hold high positions in the 
hearts of the boys of today, Mr. Coryell set 
about gathering a fairly complete list of real 
and legendary heroes which would help the 
boys to make their choice more intelligently 


and then presented the hero problem again, 


first reading to the boys the list of heroes he 


had made. The result of the second ballot 
was Lincoln, 33 votes ; Washington, 209 
Robin Hood, 20 Roosevelt, 18 ; Columbus 


( not mentioned in the first voting ), 
Arthur 14 


17; King 


and Daniel Boone, votes each : 


FOR BOYS. 


Edison, 12 votes ; Foch, Franklin, and Grant, 
11 votes each ; Caesar, Paul Jones, and Lee, 


10 votes each. Pitamakan dropped in this 
ballot to 8 votes. 
Then Mr. Coryell conducted a vote on 


qualities that make up the character of a hero, 
with the following result : Courage, 21 votes 

14 
each ; persistence, 11 votes ; kindness, 10 ; im 


honesty, 20; loyalty and wisdom, 


portance of accomplishment and leadership, 8 
votes each ; patience, 6 votes ; spirit of ad- 
venture, chivalry, and self-sacrifice, 5 vote 
each ; commanding skill, fighting power, 
nobility, 4 votes each ; humanness, ingenuity, 
votes each. Com 


and unconquerability, 2 


menting on this, Mr. Coryell says : — 


These are the qualities that appeal tu boys 
in their favorite heroes. Courage stands hig 
est; and, if we were to add to the votes 


given to the allied qualities, spirit of 
fighting power, and unconquerability, it would stand 


others. If we were to 


far above all the 


leadership the allied qualities of wisdom, 


ing skiil, and ingenuity, it would stand second 





the list ; and, since qualities do go in groups, 
perhaps this would be a fairer representation 
f the attitude of the boy, making the ten m 
important qualities in the character of a hero 
( , ty to le honesty loyalty, persist 
k ) importan rf complishment ( which 
f course not a characteristic but still an im 
portant factor in the making of a |! 
pati , chivalry, self-sacrifice 
We ave at r hand, then, a _ potent 

force f the spiritual stimulation of our y 
eople and we are making adequate use of 
the force We have not dramatized the st 

t Ir gr heroes sufficiently to K 

S} g rees e lives of ‘ s 
girls of this unt We have not 
live 1 play, and story and song as ! 
have This « € ght to set al t ecti 

g as soon as possible 
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Writers of stories for boys certainly should 
be able to get from this suggestions for mak- 


ing their books more popular. Mr. Coryell 


says :—“ We must put the lives of Lincoln, 
Washington, Roosevelt, Columbus, Boone, Edi- 
son, Franklin, Grant, Paul Jones, Lee, Nathan 
Hale, and others perhaps equally important 


but not mentioned prominently by boys, into 
such attractive books that boys will read them 
with delight, and we must encourage the pro- 
ducers of plays and moving pictures to drama- 
tize these heroes on stage and screen.” 


Arthur Fosdick. 





WRITING THE FEATURE ARTICLE. 


The high death-rate of feature-article 
manuscripts is due mainly, it seems, to faulty 
treatment, rather than to unsuitable or in- 
adequate subject matte: The writer ofte: 
fails to realize that a feature article shou 
entertain a reader as well as inform him 

Perhaps most editors, in looking over su 
mitted articles, consider entertainment 1 
important than informatio: \ magazi 
must build up a large circulation 1 1ecet 
and to reach this point, its contents must 
made as interesting as possible Every al 
ticle and story published has t re clever! 
attractively written. The mere recital 
list of facts won't do An engineerit 
architectural, or medical rej iy be a 
right in its place, but its plac ely i t 
between the covers of a popular magazii 


Fortunately for the writer, almost eve 


successful feature article has certain easily 
characteristics, which can be learn 
little trouble. An 


special 


defined 
with 


exXamiinat n ol 


dozen articles, selected at rai 


from various popular magazines, will show 


remarkable likeness in treatment 


No quality is more important than clear 
ness. Put yourself in the place of the read 
Consider that you are an average man ot av- 
erage education, mildly interested in the sub 
ject discussed. If you do this, you will care 
fully avoid technical parlance and foreigi 
words and phrases. You will strive to make 
your sentences as clear as pure water. You 


Angl 


reward will 


will use only strong, simple English, 
Saxon words preferred Your 
be and 
Another important thing is t 


the 


understanding appreciation 


many advantages of variety 


ills interest in an article more quick ha 
kil nt I rticle more quickly than 


a deadly monotony of style. The country 
oy who said he didn’t enjoy reading the dic- 
tionary very much, because “it changed the 
subject ‘most too often” was probably right, 


but changing the subject has its good points. 


Use a bit of verse now and then, tell a 
clever anecdote, present the picturesque as 
well as the practical side of a matter. I once 


wrote a feature article about a remarkable 
sunken garden, constructed by the park com- 
missioner of a southert city. The first few 
paragraphs told how the commissioner, when 


a young Man 


mn a hunting trip, had stumbled 


upon a tiny mountain lake in the wilds of 
California. The memory of this beautiful 
pot had nained al ith | 1 year 
pot Nad remained always with him, and years 
later had served as the model for his artificial 
garden. Many persons who read the article 


commented particularly on this incident, show- 


ng that, after all, “human interest” (as 


the newspaper editors insist ) is paramount. 
In preparing any article of importance, you 
to interview certain individu- 


work will 


for themselves 


will likely have 


als, and your gain interest if 


let 


characteristically. 


you 
them speak naturally and 
that little fishes 
Don't take out of 
words 


Remember 
should n't talk like whales. 

mouth of 
of 


cowboy the of a 


the Ola pro- 
English. 


adds 


articies. 


ressor 
Humor to the 


A bit of practical informa- 


greatly attractiveness 
yf many 


tion conveyed with a clever pun or smile-pro- 


voking metaphor is like a sugar-coated pill. 
An ordinary fact, perhaps uninteresting in 
itself, is made palatable. However, the 


humor in a feature article should be used with 


discrimination, because here humor is merely 
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the seasoning and not one of the main in- 
gredients. Mark Twain’s sketches in his 
“Life on the Mississippi” contain bits of 
drollery which brighten the whole book and 
make it so delightful that one never tires of 
re-reading it. 


The frequent use of appropriate anecdotes 
far toward sustaining interest. 
excellent consist 


Some 


goes 
articles mainly of several 
well-told stories of practical experience, skil- 
fully joined together. The Saturday Evening 
Post articles nearly always follow the anec- 
dotal method, a 


method strongly encouraged 


by the Post’s editor. These anecdotes are 
most useful in making very effective some 
particular point the writer wishes to em- 


phasize. There is nothing new in the prac- 


tice. One only has to remember the parables 
in the Bible to realize how well established is 
addition t 


securing emphasis, it is a great aid to variety. 


this excellent literary device. In 


After all, perhaps the best way to learn to 
write first-class 


There are many writers in this 4eld 


feature articles is to study 
models. 
wh Here are 
a few of them: James H. Collins, Mary B. 
Mullett, Elizabeth Frazer, Edwin E. Slosson 
Mark Sullivan, Philip Gibbs, Floyd W. Par 
sons, J. R. Sprague, Burton J. Hendrick, For- 
Merle Crowell, Pattullo, 
Marcosson, B. C. Forbes, Samuel G 


and 


ose work is well worth perusal. 


rest Crissey, George 
Isaac F 
Blythe, 

Newspaper training often proves very 
ful. 


Bruce Barton. 

use- 
Here one learns the tricks of the trade, 
trained to 
quickly. Skilled 
shrewd judges of public tastes. Two 


however, be carefully considered 


and is write easily, naturally, 


and newspaper men become 
things, 


The 


under whom a beginner works should 


must 
editor 


be a competent man who understands his 


business thoroughly, preferably an 


well-established 


employ 


of some metropolitan news 
paper. 
to be 


most important. 


Instruction on a rural paper is likely 


inadequate, and this early training is 


The other danger to guard 
habit of becoming careless and 
preparation of material. 
Reporters have to work in a hurry, and their 


against is the 


unsystematic in the 


tendency is to turn out quantity at the ex- 
pense of quality. 
reporters 


For this reason many good 


seemingly cannot write a neat, clear, 
manuscript. 


attractive They have no patience 






















































for these details which count so much with 
magazine editors. 

I have always believed that a study of ad- 
vertising would improve any writer. About 
two years ago I undertook a correspondence 
course in retail advertising, issued by 
University of Wisconsin. The results 
exceeded my hopes. I learned how to organ- 
ize my material strongly and how to present 
it clearly and effectively. Advertising 
been well called by experts “ printed 
manship.” 


the 


even 


has 


1 
SaiCs- 


It is trite advice, but well worth repeatiog, 
that the student-writer should carefully study 
the magazines to which he wants to contrib- 
ute. This is where 


particularly necessary 


feature articles are concerned. System might 
accept immediately an article about salesman- 
ship for which the Woman’s Home Compan 
ion would have no use whatever. Moreover, 


System publishes one type of salesmanship 
article and the Saturday Evening Post an- 
other. Outing and Outer’s Recreation both 


use outdoor articles, but the types preferred 
by eacl different. 


eacn How can 
distinctions ? 


Only by a 
thorough study of the various publications 


magazine are 


one learn these 


Occasionally a writer finds a subject which 


seems especially suitable for a feature art‘cle 


He believes the idea may interest several 


editors. In cases like this I have saved time, 


patience and postage by writing brief letters 


to a number of magazines, submitting nn 


plans for the article. Invariably several edi 


tors have rejected the subject, while others 


have written me to let them see the ma 
script. The query method is most useful, 
course, when editors are acquainted with ‘he 


kind and quality of work you do. 
A last 
scripts. As a 


word about the appearance of manu- 


vell-dressed salesman makes a 
good impression upon a stranger, so a neat, 
accurate, well-typed manuscript creates favor 
an editor. Two editors who have helped 
me in many ways wrote me that they alway 


with 


welcomed my articles ( thought my work was 


not always accepted by them) because th 


Vv 


were attractively and _ correctly 
Clothes may not make the man, but they help 
him—a great deal. The 
good for manuscripts. 


San ANTONIO, 


prepared 


rule holds 


Adams. 


same 
Paul 


Texas. 
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Short practical articles on 
with literary work are wanted for 
THe Writer. Readers of the ma 
invited to join in making it a 


tual 


alw ays 





medium of mu- 


The pages of Tu 


always open for any one wh 


that may occur to them. 
WRITER are 


has anything helpful and practical to say 
Articles should be closely condensed: t 
ideal length is about 1,000 words 
e*e 
Writers generally now see the importance 
of using printed stationery —at least str 


enclosing envelopes for mailin 
with the address of the writer printed on thi 


flap or in the upper left-hand corner, 


topics connected 


help, and to contribute to it any ideas 


return envelopes for enclosure printed with 
the address of the writer. Some of those 
who do not use printed envelopes—as all 
should in sending out manuscripts — type- 
write the return address on the flap of the 
envelope. Comparatively few 
sent out 


enclosing 


manuscripts are now adays without 


the return address somewhere on the enve- 


lope. This lessens the likelihood of loss, and 
gives some relief to the overworked clerks 
of the Dead-letter Office. It is important, 
too, that writers—and everybody else — 


should use great care in addressing mail 


The fact that wrongly-addressed letters cost 
the American people more than two billion 
dollars every year is not likely to seem 


important to the individual as the failure of 


a single letter sent by him to reach its desti- 


nation. That one letter probably seems 
more important to him than all the rest of 
the more than 16,000,000 undelivered lettevs 


that are handled by the Dead-letter Office in 


a year. 
>. 


Any greatly reduce the chances 


that his letters will go astray by following 


one can 


some simple rules. First, of course, it is im- 
portant that the address should be legibk 
clearly written with a pen (never with a 
pencil ), or with a typewriter. If it is writ- 
ten by hand especially, care should be taken 
with abbreviations of State names. For in 
stance, it may be hard to tell whether “Col.,’ 
hastily written, stands for “Colorado” or 


‘California.” It is better to make the ab 
- Colo.” or a Calif.” 


breviation Similarly, 


“Ind.,” indistinctly written, may easily 
mistaken for “Md.” If “ Miss.” is incor- 
rectly written as an abbreviation for “ Mis- 
souri,” the letter, of course, will go to Miss- 
issippi 

. 

> > 

Here are some rules that every one should 


letters 

Write plainly and fully (1) the 
of the person addressed, (2) the 
and the number (or the 
rural route ) and 
State 

Write the address far 
onthe envelope so that 
is postmarked and the 


follow in addressing 
name 
street 
number of the 
(3) the city and the 


down 
letter 
canceled 


enough 
when the 
stamp 
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no portion of the address will be blotted 
out. 

Write the names of cities in full, and 
the names of States without blind abbre- 
viation. 

Place the stamp, firmly attached, on 
the upper righthand corner of the enve- 
lope, which should have the return ad- 
dress of the sender either on the upper 
left-hand corner or on the flap. 

Have a letter-scale, and weigh 
matter, to make sure that it has 
proper postage. 

Use envelopes of standard size. 


mail 
the 


ee 

Mr. Munsey would render a service to 
readers of the New York Herald if he would 
teach his proofreaders the value and impor- 
tance of the hyphen, so that the Herald would 
not print, for instance, “small paned win- 
poem, “small-paned win- 
is what the poet meant. 


dows,” in a when 
dows’ 


_ 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 





[ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 





full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see ‘‘ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.’’] 

H. H. Kingston, Jr., Manager News Bu- 
reau, for the Buffalo, Rochester, and Pitts- 
burgh Railway Co., Rochester, N. Y., sends 
the following suggestions to those who wish 


to submit material to Railway Life, or to other 
railroad magazines. Addressing two classes 
ef writers —those who have had actual rail- 
road and those who have had 
“Tf the first class 


confine themselves entirely to every-day rail- 


experience 


none — he 


says were to 


roading, getting right down to the grease and 
cinder of it, they would find enough romance 
without having recourse to any wild flights of 
A railroader likes to read about 
himself and his everyday surroundings. 


imagination. 
Rail- 
roaders enjoy reading railroad talk and rail- 
road slang, and I could well imagine a most 
acceptable series based on Round House tales, 
each a actual railroading, with a 
improbability. To the seco 
class of writers I would suggest taking thie 
railroad character or 
other 


story of 
minimum of 
characters and 
familiar 


putting 
surroundings. Good 
baseball stories in season ; good stories of al- 


them in 


most any sport 
everyday 


which would appeal to the 
railroader; automobile stories with 
railroad characters, and so on areall right, but 
it is hardly to be expected that a writer who 
has never had railroad experience can w-ite 
strictly railroad fiction and expect to get by 
with it. I have tried to be helpful to readers 
of THe Writer, and I hope that with these 
suggestions I shall be able to get more accept- 
able material. Our limit is still 2,000 words, 
and we are not in the market for 
poetry.” 


serials or 


The 
Fourth 
educational 


Paine Publishing Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, publishers ot 
books, primary material, e 


tainments, and plays, wants some clever one- 


15 East 
street, 


iter- 


act, two-act, and three-act plays for adults 
which will also be suitable for prese.tation by 
high school pupils. 


Stories 
requires 


New 
them 
The editor says 
that the best illustration of what he considers 
action writing may be found in the stories of 
Francis and Wyndham Martyn pub- 
lished in Action Stories, and adds that “ tiicse 
are not only stories with action in them, but 
they written with action. For instance, 
this sentence describes an act :— 

‘He picked up the gun from the table and 
shot his victim.’ 


( 461 
stories 


Action Eighth avenue, 
York ) with action in 
that are written with action. 


James 


are 


The same act, written with action : - 

‘Seizing the gun from the table, ne pressed 
the trigger and his victim crumpled to the 
floor with the explosion.’ 


Instead of saying that your hero 1s a brave 
man, tell how he walked up and knocked 
down a bully. Then your readers know that 
your hero is a brave man and get the thrill of 
it.” Stories should have colorful action and 


be crowded with incident. 





The Canadian Countryman (1098 Richmond 


street, Toronto, Canada ) wants some short 
stories suitable for farmers and their wives 
and families. 

Adventure (Spring and Macdougal 
streets, New York) wants stories of action, 
preferably of the out-of-doors, laid at any 
time except the future, and in almost any 
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Manuscripts may be of any length up 
Only first 
rights are bought, and payment is 
The does not 


stories that glorify crime, or stories treating 


place. 


to 125,000 words. American serial 


made on 


acceptance. magazine want 


of psychological problems, supernatural or 


morbid stories, or sex stories. Adventure’s 


readers include the cultured and critical, as 
well as those of simple tastes, and the maga- 
zine seeks the kind of workmanship that will 


meet this double test. 


The Youth's 
is not a children’s paper, but is designed for 


Companion ( Bost 


general family reading. At present th 
Companion is limiting its buying to manu 
scripts exceptionally good in themselves and 
especially well suited to the current needs of 
the paper. 

The California Southland ( 351 Palmett 
Drive, Pasadena, Calif. ) would like an articl 
on “Is There a Standard of English in th 
United States,” written from Bost 

The Baby’s Mother (Eighth and Cutter 


streets, Cincinnati ) 


wants stories for moth 
ers, child-training suggestions, bed-time stor 


ies, and cradle-roll suggestions ; also photo 
graphs of children, especially f babies Ma 
January-March issue must | 


October I 


terial for the 
assembled by 


The Overland Monthly ind Out West 


Magazine Consolidated (825 Phelan Build 
ing, San Francisco ), though not able to pay 
for contributions, would like some high cl 
fiction and some good poetry 

Melvin C. Churchill, 5 Golden Gat 
Building, San Francisco, Calif., publisher of 
Gloom and Churchill’s News Review, wants 
live news items relating to pictures, players 
sports, real estate, oil, mining, and finan 
also snappy jokes, funny stories, comic illus- 
trations, photographs of queer people, curi- 
osities, fakes, and freaks. 

The Macfadden Publications ( 1926 Broad 


New York ) —including Physical 
ture, the Metropolitan, the True Story Maga- 
zine, True Romances, Beautiful \ 


way, Cul- 


manhood, 


Brain Power, and the Movie Weekly —are 
now on the payment on acceptance basis. The 
minimum rate of payment for the True Story 
Magazine is now two cents, and the maximum 


rate is ten cents a word. 


Whiz 
like 


Cap’n 
Minn. ) 
jokes. 


Billy’s 


would 


( Robbinsdals>, 


farmyard 


Bang 


some good 


The Canadian Magazine ( 30 College street, 


Toronto ) would like some good Canadian 
material 
The Capitol City Film Co., 1026 Main 


field for 
both for 


photoplays. 


Hartford, Conn., is in_ the 


street, 


good novels and_= short 


stories, 


magazine publication and for 


The American Hebrew West Forty- 


{ I9 


fourth street, New York ) desires stories, of 
from 1,500 words to 2,500 words, of Jewish 
life and character in contact with American, 
rather than with European’ environments 
Gripping narratives that portray the prob- 
lems of American Jews, comedy that rings 


| i. +1, 
true, and situations that will make the morose 


shake their sides are particularly welc ine 


The American Hebrew offers a good market 


for writers who realize that the American 
Jew speaks English as well as his fellow- 
citizens, even though his problems are at 


times emotionally gripping and peculiar to 


himself Articles dealing with Jewish pe;r- 
sonalities or interests in the industrial, scien- 
tific, or art world, here or abroad, are wanted, 


nd should be 


uggestions for 


accompanied by photographs or 


illustration Photographs 
hould have full particulars on the back 
onsen 
The New York Clipper has been purchased 
by the publishers of Variety ( 1536 Broadway, 
New York ) 


te d wholly 


The Clipper will now be de- 


to outdoor amusements. 


The Photographic America has 
South 
beginning 


Journal of 
with the Camera ( 626 


Philadelphia ), 


been merged 
square, 
July issue. 
; oe 
Beautiful Womanhood (1926 Broadway, 
New York) has been reduced in size 
and is now edited by Lee Brown. 


and 


Carl 


price, 
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Easton Williams will continue to be the editor 
of Physical Culture. Both magazines ar2 
published by the Macfadden Publications, Inc. 





The publication of the Guide to Nature 
( Sound Beach, Conn.) was resumed with the 
March issue. 


Rhythmus (150 East Thirty-fourth street, 
New York ) became a bi-monthly with the is- 


sue for June-July. 


The name of Locoma has been changed to 
the Homecrofter, which is now published at 
390 Cliff street, Battle Creek, Michigan. 





The title of Man 
changed to the American Rifleman ( 
Eighth street, N. W., Washington.) 


Arms and the has been 


1502 


the Pacific-Atlantic Travellers 


Gazette has been changed to Scenic America. 


The title of 





The True Story Magazine (1926 Broad- 
way, New York) offers prizes of $2,000, 
$1,000, $500, $300, $200, ten prizes of $100 


each, and one hundred prizes of $50 each for 
the most helpful and interesting stories of the 
heart experiences of real people —life stor- 
ies that may help another — submitted by De- 
cember 31, 1923. The publishers advise all 
contestants to retain a copy of the manuscripts 
submitted, although every effort will be 
made to return unavailable manuscripts where 


return postage is sent. 


contribution on 
business 


For the best any subject 


relating to development and _ the 
company, the Chicago Trust 
Company will award a prize of $2,500 in the 
year 


modern trust 
thereafte-. 
The competition is open to all interested per- 
without 
by students 


1925 and every three years 


studies 
of economics, business, finance, or 


sons, restriction. For briefer 
law, prizes of $300 will be given annually, be- 
ginning in the summer of 1923. The Commit- 
tee of Award suggests a number of subjects 
as constituting promising and fruitful fields 
for research, which, with other particulars, 


will be sent on application to the secretary, 


Leverett 
Chicago, Chicago. 


Professor S. Lyon, 


University of 


The Yale Alumni Advisory Board has de- 
cided that no one of the 162 manuscripts sub- 
mitted for a Yale song 
prize, and announces a second competition for 


new deserved the 
the $1,000 anonymous prize for a song to sup- 
plant sright College Years.” The first 
part of the competition is open only to Yale 
students and alumni and is 


for words alone, 
closing January 1, 1924. The second part of 
the competition for music is open to the gen- 
eral public, and will close May 1, 1924. 


Edward W. Bok has established the Ameri- 
can Peace Award, offering a prize of $100,000 
for the “best practical plan by which the 
United States may co-operate with other Na- 
ions to achieve and preserve the peace of the 
The contest 
of the United States and to organizations of 


The first $50,000 will be paid to 


world.” is open to every citizen 
every kind. 
the author of the winning plan when it is ac- 
The second 


and when the plan, in 


cepted by the jury of award. 


$50,000 will be paid “ if 
intent, is 


and approved by the 


United States Senate, or if and when the jury 


substance 


of award decides that an adequate degree of 
popular support has been demonstrated for the 
winning plan.” Ratification by the Senate of 


} 


the backing of the popular support must be 


fulfilled before the next President of the 
United States takes office on March 4, 1925, 
or the second $50,000 will not be awarded. 


Four subsidiary awards of $5,000 each are also 


offered for any plan or portions of plans used 
} 


y the jury of award in a composite plan 


be submitted by any one 


Manuscripts 


Only one plan may 


contestant. must be typewrit- 
ten on one side of the page and must not be 
rolled. 


tion 


Manuscripts must have no _ identifica- 
marks, but each manuscript must have a 
plain, sealed envelope, containing the author’s 
name and address attached to it. No 
will be 
ve at the 


manu- 
scripts returned. 
} 


Manuscripts must 
office of the American Peace 
Award, 342 Madison avenue, New York, by 


midnight, November 15, 1923. 
The Blindman prize of $250 offered an- 


nually through the Poetry Society of South 
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Carolina, has been awarded for this year to 
Leonora Speyer, for her poem, “ Oberammer 
gau,” with honorable 
Butler Glaenzer, for his poem, 
Sapling.” 


mention to Richard 


“Leaves of a 





Prize offers still open : — 
Prizes in Letters offered by the C 
sity School of Journalism : For the 


published 


lumbia Unive 
American novel 
luring the year which shall best rresent 
the wholesome atmosphere of 
standard of 
hood, $1,000; for the 


New York, 


American life and the 


highest American manners and man 
American 


which shall 


original play, per 


formed in best represent the 


educational value and power of the stage in raising 
the standard of good morals, good taste, and good 
manners, $1,000 ; for the best book of the year « 

the history of the United States, $2,000 ; for the best 


American biography teaching patriotic and unselfi 


services to the people, illustrated by an eminent 


example, $1,000; for the best volume of verse 
lished during the year by an American author 
$1,00 Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to 


$3,000 and a $s00 medal, and three traveling scholar- 
ships having a value of $1,s00 eacl All 
nually under the terms of the will of Toseph Pulitzer 
Nominations 


on or before February 1 of each 


of candidates must be made in 








the Secretary of Columbia University, New York, on 
forms that may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the University 

Hart, Schaffner and Marx prizes f $s $< 
$3 ar $200 for the four best studies in the ec 
nomic field submitted by June 2 Particulars 

Tune WRITER. 

Prizes of $1,000 for the best treatise n “ The 
Christian Belief in Immortality in the Light of 
Mod Thought,” offered by the Churchm : 
West Forty-seventh street, New York, contest to 
close December 1, 1923. Particulars n August 
WRITER 

Prizes of $soo each month f i of ten 


months offered by Gloom (Los Angeles) for jokes 








and stories Particulars in October Writer 

Prizes of $500, $250, $100, thre $so eacl 
offered by Secrets ( Cleveland, O f he best 
stories of real life submitted by September 1: Par 
ticulars in May Writer 

T Walter Thomps m prizes t $r.< $s 
$500 for the best discussions of “ A Statistical Index 
of the Purchasing Power f Consumers in the 
United States,” contest closing September 30 
Partic s in February Writer 

Second annual minimum prize of $2 for a full 
length play offered by the Chautauqua Drama B 
competition closing September 1 Particular 
June Waiter. 

Prize of $10 weekly offered by Tude New York 
for the best story, received for its department 
“Stories to Tell.” Particulars in February 22 
Writer 

Prize of $so0 for the best long story r novel 


offered by the Junaluska Woman's Club, contest 


closing December 1. Particulars in February 
WRITER 
Prize of $100 for a community pageant in com- 


memoration of the three-hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of New York, offered by the Arts and 
Festivals Committee of the United Neighborhood 
House, competition closing October 1. Particulars 
in May Writer. 

Morton Denison Hull prize of $250 for the best 
essay on a subject connected with municipal govern- 
ment, open to post-graduate students in any college 
or university in the United States offering distinct 
post-graduate courses in municipal government, con- 
test closing September 1s. 


Particulars in January 


WRITER. 

Eighth biennial prize composition for American 
composers by the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. Particulars from Mrs. Edwin B. Garrigues, 


201 Bellevue-Stratford, 

Berkshire Music 
the best chamber 
one or 


Philadelphia, Penn. 
Inc., 


composition 


Colony, of $1,000 for 
which shall include 


more vocal parts in combination with instru- 


prize 


ments, submitted by April 15, 1924. Particulars in 
May WRITER. 
Prize of $1 offered by the American Catholic 
Historical Society, Philadelphia, for the best essay 
“* Cat Missionary Work Among the Colored 
People of the United States ( 1776-1866), compe 








tition ¢ zy December 1. 

Prize of $5 offered by the Chamber Music Asso 
ciat Philadelphia, for the best composition fo 
string quartette, competition closing November 1 

A. Cressy Morrison Prize of $250, offered by the 
New York Academy of Sciences, for the best paper 
in a field of science open only to members of the 





Academy and affiliated societies, eompetition closing 
November 1. Particulars in June Writer. 

offered by Pegasus (San Diego ) for 
es poem or 


group of poems published in the 


magazine during 1923. Particulars in June Writer. 
Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the Nation, 
Day 


Particulars in 


between Thanksgiving 


of each 


submitted 
Day 


poems to be 
and New 


February 


Year's 
WRITER. 


Prizes of the 


year. 


Poetry Society of South Carolina ; 


indman Prize of $250; Southern Prize of $100 ; 


Bl 
S 


ciety’s Prize of $25 ; Henry E. Harman Prize of 


Lark Prize of $10 — all offered 
WRITER. 


$25 ; Sky annually. 
Particulars in 


Prize of $1 group of 
poems, and prize of $50 for the best lyric published 


January 
00 for the best long poem or 


in the Lyric West during 1923. Particulars in Jan- 
uary WRITER. 
Walker prizes for the best memoirs on Natural 


History, 
Natural 


offered annually by the Boston Society of 
History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June WRITER. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Maga- 
( Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an 
advanced competition and a beginner’s competition. 

Monthly prizes offered by Science and Invention 
for the articles on “ Electricity on the Car,” 
and for suggestions for the “ How to Make It” 


department for the best wrinkle, formula, or 


zine 


best 


also 
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recipe — some good method of doing things in or 
about the laboratory. Particulars in February 
Writer. 

The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the Brit- 
ish Academy. Particulars in May, 1920, WRITER. 


Annual prizes for the best story, song, musical 
composition, play, pageant, and scenario, open to 
residents of Kansas and Missouri, offered by the 
Kansas City Art Institute. Particulars in January 
WRITER. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post fot 


original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in May WriTER. 

Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offered in Eng- 
land for the best work of imaginative literature in 
English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
of age that is published during the previous 
months, 


years 


twelve 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Hurst. — I write about six hours a day, be- 
cause I write so slowly. I find, unexplainably, 
that bulk of the 


day’s about the 


after a six-hour session the 


work is accomplished along 


last hour. 


This lack of facility on my part is the 
greatest cross I have to bear. The black, 
stagnant hours of silence before the empty 
page! The slow, tortuous thoughts that 


won't come through! Words that when they 
do come are too frail to bear the burden and 
crash down beneath it! The fumbling search 
That dim, 
and the struggle to 


make the procession march out in some kind 


for a stronger word! crowded 


chaos behind the eyes 
of order! 

No, the induction of myself into the writing 
I do not strike 
the keynote of the day by reading a page of 
Milton, to throw me 
nor a bit of Francis Thompson, to curve my 
sentences. Paul expressed his 
for the sounding of a diurnal pitch with 
“Give me a great thought that it may lift me 
up.” Arnold Bennett reads to be exhilarated 
before he begins to write. 


mood is no dramatic process. 


into a sonorous mood, 


Jean craving 


In my case just the opposite would result — 


depression. A page of Milton would throw 
me into the throes of despair. After all, 
pretty nearly everything has been said so 


much better than I can ever hope to say it. 
Then a sense of humor about my job wou!d 


begin to seep in—and every author knows 
that a sense of humor about his job is fatal! 

My method of induction into the creative 
mood, so called, is a bit mundane. 
the night before, my morning after 
begins about seven-thirty. A walk in Centra! 
Park dogs. Breakfast. 
Reluctance to unhood my veteran typewriter. 
The excuse of letters to be answered. Tele- 
phone calls to be made. Conference with my 
Finally, the round, black hour of 


Regard- 
less of 


with my Letters. 


cook. nine 
with slow and dragging feet to my desk. 

It takes me half to two 
years to write a novel and from six to eight 
weeks to complete a short story. 

When I speak at universities, the first q 


i 


from one and a 


ues- 
tion the students put to me is “ Whence come 
your ideas for stories?” It is impossible for 
me to trace the genesis of an idea. 

Personally, I have never written a_ story 
from the life, so to speak. The impulse to do 
a certain type of story comes and I depend 
more intuition to lead me 
it than I do concrete knowledge of a 
Very often I find that a character 
which I know 


is the one that emerges 


upon my through 
upon 
subject. 
fewest 


or environment about 


concrete facts most 
convincingly. 

Does your character or your plot come first, 
is a 


mossy question which is frequently put 


to me. Invariably my character precedes plot 

and plot, after all, is merely, except in the 
detective or picaresque tale, a vehicle which 
must trundle along the idea. The plot grows 


around the character, who sits in the centre 
like a spider weaving its own environment.— 
Fannie Hurst, in June Arts and Decoration 


Willsie.— Honoré Wiillsie Mrs 
William Morrow ) related interesting 
personal experiences at a meeting to raise 
funds for the erection of a woman’s club- 
house hotel in New York, for the benefit of 
of their 
coming agreeably in contact with 
women. 


( now 
some 


without homes and n 


means ot 


women own 
other 

“It was more years ago than I should like 
to tell,” said Mrs. Morrow, who looks, how- 
ever, quite young and charming. “I was a 
slip of a girl of nineteen, and I had come to 


New York to make my living as a fiction 
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writer, and I had made up my mind write wrote more for the syndicate after that. They 
for the Atlantic Monthly. Things had not had to be short stories to go into a daily 
been going very well with me. I had learned paper, but I always had to write them at 2,000 
how to stuff the keyhole and make a meal on words and boil them down.” 





canned soup, and the landlady of my hall Jase 


room was not on very friendly terms with m CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 
“TI had written a story the name of whicl 
I have forgotten now, but it was 6,000 wor Style. — J. Middleton Murry, in “ The 
long, and it settled the drink question. hac Problem of Style,” quotes several definitions 
of style, starting with Buffon’s famous “Le 


a theory in those days that I 
style, c’est "homme méme,”; and relying much 


story out twenty-three times, and if 
back the twenty-third then I would put it ir on Stendhal’s “Le style, c’est ajouter a une 


the waste-basket. This story had made : pensée donnée toutes les circonstances propres 


long round, and, old and worn, it w it < a produire tout l’effet que doit produire cette 
one of its last trips when | { pensée.” Stendhal “professed — and I do not 
receive a letter asking me to call on an edi think it was a mystification—to spend his 
downtown instead of receiving th scrij mornings studying the Code Napoléon as a 
back model of clear expression ; that same Code 
“He was on Seventeenth Street Napoléon which was to send young Flaubert 
member, and I was on 116th walked dow into a delirium of rage — ‘quelque chuse 
and when I reached the plac: wal four d’aussi sec, d’aussi dur, d’aussi puant et plate- 
times around the block befor it in ment bourgeois que les bancs de bois de I’école 
knew I looked shabby in my _ two-year-ol ol. on va s’endurcir les fesses a en entendre 
suit. I had been ashamed let my famil lexplication.’ ” 
plight. lave oO! haracterist Flaubert, who spent days and weeks in try- 
up hav nce put my ins verfect the rhythm of a paragraph, 
left the rhythmical element altogether 
I had made 1 1y min earn my ut his many definitions of style. It is the 
living writing fiction writer's individual way of seeing things 
“*VYou have the gift of gab ditor bs une maniére de voir.” Occasionally, 
told me, in criticising my story, whe: finall; followi1 Buffon, he will replace voir by 
did go in, ‘but you don’t know thing about penser or sentir, and say that style is the 
writing. What will you do if 1 have to writer's own way of thinking or seeing. And 
on sending out stories and a retti in th 1c sense Tchehov, the greatest of all 
them back until finally you are an yoma writers of short stories, said to Gorky : “ You 
and have nothing printed ?’ I arti . . You feel superbly, you are 
““T shall go on just the san said ) ; that is, when you describe a 
“* Well, he continued here th; ou and touch it with your hands. 
1,000 words of meat in that story ; the rest is is real writing.” Tchehov advised a friend of 
piffle. You go homme and boil it down to th his who had sent him a story for his opinion 
and then bring it to me, and hin an sell Ci all those pages about the moonlight, 
it to a syndicate and you will ge n doliars und give us instead what you feel about it — 
for it.’ he reflection of the moon in a piece of broken 
“So I walked home th Sti but I bottle.” Dostoevsky, in a similar case, said 
did n't touch the story that d Thoug writer who had described the throwing 


wasn't of the crying kind hinl “ried f pennies to an organ man in the street below, 


“Tt took me ten day th: tory ‘ vant to hear that penny hopping and chink- 
down, and I boiled 


it. Then I took it back a1 ’ ld, an Mr. Murry’s own effort is the following 


1 1 


in a ont I received my lar Sty is a quality of language which com- 
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municates precisely emotions or thoughts, or 
a system of emotions or thoughts, peculiar to 
the author. Where thought predominates, 
there the expression will be in prose ; where 
emotion predominates, the expression will be 
indifferently in prose or poetry, except that in 
the case of overwhelming immediate personal 
emotion the tendency is to find expression in 
Style is perfect when the communi- 
emotion is exactly 


poetry. 
cation of the thought or 
accomplished ; its position in the scale of ab- 
solute greatness, however, will depend upon 
the comprehensiveness of the system of emo- 
tions and thoughts to which the reference is 
perceptible.” 

The highest style, Mr. Murry 
that wherein the two current meanings of the 
word blend ; it is a combination of the maxi- 


suggests, 1S 


mum of personality with the maximum of im- 
personality ; on the one hand, it is a concen- 
tration of peculiar and personal emotion, on 
the other, it is a complete projection of this 
personal emotion into the created thing. 

Mr. Murry disengages three fairly distinct 
as personal 


1eanings of the word — “style, 


idiosyncrasy ; style, as technique of exposi- 
tion 


literature 


style, as the highest achievement of 
—and points out that these differ- 
ent meanings have worked havoc, are respon- 
sible for the “secular misunderstanding, ex- 
posed by Sir Walter Raleigh in his famous 
essay.” Ever since Aristotle’s day it has been 
held that writing of the highest kind is dis- 
tinguished by a commanding use of metaphor. 
Metaphor gives no support to the superstition 
that style is a kind of ornament. 

All good 
“When we 
equally achieved by artifice by calling some of 
them artificial and others natural, we are mak- 
a scientific or 


styles are achieved by artifice. 


distinguish between good styles 


ing not so much a literary as 
even an ethical judgment ; we are classifying 
modes of feeling with reference to a normal 
mode of feeling—common sense, as it was 
called in the eighteenth century. Within its 
limits it is a useful method of classification 

but its limits are narrow. Very few great 
writers have approximated to the normal mode 
of feeling : Chaucer and Tolstoy are the only 
two that immediately occur to me. After them 


I can think only of writers of the second rank, 





like Bunyan and Massinger, and, in our own 
day, Samuel Butler.” 

Critics are said not to have the patience to 
listen for the undertone of that deeper style 
which lies beneath the words themselves. 
“ Perhaps it is this lack of patience which ac- 
counts for the long delay in recognizing the 
most splendid piece of English prose written 
half-century” — 
Doughty’s “ Travels in Arabia Deserta.’ 

In a concluding chapter Mr. Murry attacks 


within the last what? 


arrot, 


a commonly accepted, repeated like a 


I 
the dogma of the in- 


view. “By allowing 
fallibility of the style of the English Bible to 
go unchallenged,” he says, “ we allow our at- 
tention to be concentrated on the accidents and 
not the essentials of style. It is difficult ) 


object when we are told—as we very fre- 
quently are told—that there are two super- 
works of literature in English — th 


Bible and Shakspere ; but I always feel un- 


eminent 


easy when I hear it. I suspect that the man 
who says so does not appreciate Shakspere as 
he ought ; and that he is not being quite hon- 
Bible. The reason why it is 
difficult to object is that there is a sense in 


which it is true that the style of the Bible is 


est about the 


splendid. The vocabulary on which the trans- 


lators drew is singularly pure ; purer than 


Shakspere’s vocabulary, by far. But the 
strength of a vocabulary does not really lie 
in its purity — and purity is in itself a very 
arbitrary conception when applied to language 
—but in its adaptability as an instrument. 
Think what you could do with Shakspere’s 
vocabulary as compared with what you could 
do with the vocabulary of the Bible : 
parison is possible. 


no com- 
I can conceive no modern 
emotion or thought — except perhaps some of 
the more Hegelian metaphysics —that could 
10t be adequately and superabundantly ex- 
pressed in Shakespere’s vocabulary : there are 
very few that would not be mutilated out of 
all recognition if they had to pass through 
the language of the And, 
consider style in the larger sense, it seems to 
me scarcely an exaggeration to say that the 
style of one-half of the English 
atrocious. A great part of the historical 
books of the Old Testament, the gospels in 
the New, that 


sible. when we 
Bible is 


are examples of all writ- 
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ing should not be ; and nothing the trans- 
have altered 


the trans- 


might have done would 


On the other hand, though 


lators 
this. 

lation of Job that we have is a superb piece 
of poetry, I am convinced that it is finer in 
the Hebrew original. All this may, I fear, be 
thought heresy, perhaps even a painful heresy ; 
but I should not have gone out of my 


utter it, if I did not feel that the superstitious 
Authorized 


way to 
reverence for the style of the 


Version really stands in the way of a frank 
approach to the problem of style. — The Peri- 


odical. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tne Art or WRITING 
I ste Translated ft : 
Baker is7 pp. Cloth, 


New Y 

ne 1922. 

This is the first book to give really practical 
directions tor the planning analytical 
criticism of an opera libretto. Written by 
German author and composer in 
cially adapted to American conditions, 
ordinates theoretical discussion to practical ad- 
vice, teaching both by precept and by 
Following a chapter showing the 
composers and a 
gesting how the subject of an opera 
found, comes a long chapter on 
struction, which constitutes the j 
of the book. The final chapter is “A 
cal Example, Eugene Scribe’s 
nic, Illustrated by the Book of the 
Opera, ‘Le Part du Diable.’” 


A Desx Boox oF IDIOMS AND 
N ENGLISH SPEECH AND 
H Vizetelly a l 
( ] New Yor 


and 


several short chapter sug- 
may be 

Con 
portion 
Practi- 
bretto-Tech- 
Comedy- 


The idioms of any languz 

it, and they are seldom explained 
lary dictionaries. For that reas 

desk-book of idioms and idiomati 
of special value for study and 

Prepared with diligence and thorough scholar 
ship, it defines and explains more than 11,0 
quaint and queer expressions and 
phors found in classic, | 
English. As the editors poin 
or idiomatic phrase is one the meaning oft 
which cannot be deduced from its component 


hout ‘ t j ‘ 


parts —as “to bring about, 
plish ; “to come by,” to get 
“to go hard with,” to be 

to; “to put up with,” 

—and is not the result j 
of the different words that 
special meaning peculiar to t 
Much can be learned from the | 
errors are corrected. For i 


reterence. 


meta 


olloquial 


iteral 





told that to be “dead as a door-nail” is to 
be as dead as the knob on which a knocker 
descends when it stirikes—the knob being 
the “door-nail’’— and that the phrase about 
robbing Peter to pay Paul has no connection, 
as Brewer suggested, with the abbey church 
of St. Peter, Westminster, and St. Paul’s 
cathedral. In compiling the work, nicknames 
or sobriquets, pen names, the short-lived slang 
of the day, and ephemeral phrases have been 
excluded, but many slang phrases are ex- 
plained. The book is of especial value to 
writers, speakers, literary people generally, 
foreigners learning our language, and all 
others who are interested in English speech 
and literature. 

CRAM’S WORLD, 


Quick REFERENCE ATLAS OF THE 
I George F. Cram 


p. Cloth. Chicago: The 


{ ¢ mpany 1923. 

This revised hand atlas is a 
book. It has 256 pages of newly-engraved 
colored maps, with separate double-page 
maps of each of the United States and double- 
page maps of foreign countries, all corrected 
and brought up to date. Cities and towns 
in this country and abroad are alphabetically 
listed, with population figures, so that any 
52,000 places can be found at once 
upon the map. The railroads are so distin tly 
shown that they are as easily followed as on 
large maps. Any writer or any. general 
reader will do well to have a copy of the 
book, and keep it always within handy 
reach, 

\MERICAN NERVES AND THE SECRE 


Anne Stur 


rh rhe 

So many 
‘nerves ” 
appeal for 

pathetic, 


very useful 


one Ol 


r OF Suao: 
ges Duryea. 256 pp. Cloth, 
Century Company. 1923. 

brain workers are sufferers from 
that this book will have a special 
many writers. It is a sane, sym- 
eminently helpful book, in  non- 
technical language, dealing with functional 
nervous derangement, written by an experi- 
enced worker in co-operation with physicians. 
Recognizing the tremendous value of sug- 
gestion in the treatment of nervous dis- 
orders, Mrs. Duryea offers helpful informa- 
tion in that direction, giving a plain statement 
of what suggestion is and what it is not and 
what it can do and what it cannot, so that 
her readers need not be found among the 
self-deluded sufferers who undertake to 
diagnose their own ills, or proceed without 
diagnosis to depend for cure upon “ eyery 
day in every way.” 

BOOKS RECEIVED : 

[ Tue Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 
erary topics or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowl- 
edged under this heading. Selections will be made 
for review in the interest of Toe Writer's readers.} 
Wer nc To EI 4 : i Wildman 202 
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Tue ADVANCE OF THE AMERICAN SHORT Story. By 
Edward J. O’Brien. 302 pp. Cloth, New York: 
Dodd, Mead, & Co. 1923. 

A Man From Maine, Biography of Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis. $y Edward W. Bok. 278 pp. Cloth. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1923. 

JOURNALISM, By Low 
London : Cecil Palmer. 

PERSONAL SHORTHAND. With Personal Shorthand 
Exercises and Personal Shorthand Reader No. 1. 
By Godfrey Dewey. 199 pp. Cloth. 
on-Hudson, N.  Y.: World Book Company. 


1922. 


Warren. 352 pp. Cloth. 


1922, 


THe MaKkinG oF a Book, 301 pp. Cloth. Rahway, 
N. J. : Quinn & Bodin Company. 1922. 

How To Use tHe Dictionary. By 
Flaherty. 108 pp. Cloth, New 
ald Press. 1923. 

One THovusanp LITERARY QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
By Mary Eleanor Kramer. 285 pp. Cloth. New 
York : George Sully & Co. 1917. 

THe COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER. Its promise and de- 
velopment. By Emerson P. Harris and Florence 
Harris Hooke. 378 pp. Cloth. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1923. 

Tovucu-anp-Go Letrers From THE REAL Japan. By 
Harman Black. 111 pp. Cloth. New York : 
Real-Book Company. 1922. 

LONDON IN Seven Days. A guide for people in a 
hurry. By Arthur Milton. With 
and four maps. 121 pp. Cloth. 
Robert M. McBride & Co. 1923. 

Paris IN Seven Days. By Arthur 
a frontispiece and four maps. 117 
York : Robert M. McBride & Co. 1923. 

Frencnu Course For AMERICANS. By Thatche 

pp. Cloth. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. 
rid Book Company. 1922. 


Martin C. 
York : The Ron- 


a frontispiece 


New York: 


Milton. With 
pp. New 


QUE TRIOMPHANTE, Par l’Abbé Joseph 
Larsimont. 311 pp. Cloth. Yonkers-on Hudson, 
Y World Book Company. 1919. 
rue Sexvuar Lire. A scientific treatise. By C. W. 
Malchow, M. D. 317 pp. Cloth. St. Louis : 
C. W. Mosby Company, 1923. 
By Dorothy Scarborough. 


In tHE LAND oF Corton. 
37 York : The Macmillan Com 


370 pp. Cloth. New 
pany. 1923. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[Readers who send to the publishers of the period 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals contain- 
ing the articles mentioned in the following reference 
list will confer a favor if they 
WRITER. ] 


will mention THe 


AMERICANS IN Fiction Henry Seidel 
Century for July. 

PENCIL AND Pen. — Gilbe 
Hall Caine, W. W. 
Walter Tittle. 
GRAMMAR. Ring W. Lardner : 


Carl Van Doren. 


PORTRAITS IN 
Chestert Jacol s, and 
Drinkwater. Century for July. 
BEYOND 

among the Low-brows. 
tury for July. 

THe Seven Deapity Sins oF JourRNALisM. Gl 
rank. Century for 

NATIONAI IDEALS IN 
rthur Hobson 


ADVENTURES IN A 


July 
THE DRAMA — 1922 


July. 


R ebecc i 


Quinn. Scribner’s for 


Fiction Factory. 
Porter. Scribner’s for July. 


WHEN, 
Sherman. Atlantic for 


UNPRINTABLE. IF EVER, AND Why 


July. 


Yonkers-. 


Francis James Cuitp. Gamaliel Bradford At- 
lantic for July. 
CoBDEN 
With 
and 
July. 
NEw 


Louis 


SANDERSON’S GARDEN AT HAMMERSMITH, 
of William Morris 


Minga Pope Duryea. Scribner’s for 


Glimpses of the Gardens 


Rosetti. 
LETTERS TO 


Corvin. — LI. Robert 


Sidney (¢ 


Lapy 
Stevenson. Edited by Sir 
Scribner’s for 

HENRY JAMES: 
Wyck Brooks. 


ENDINGS, 


July. 

AMERICAN SCENE. 
Dial for July. 
Maurice Hewlett. 
FICTION. 

Story World for July. 
rue 


THE 


Forum for 


Facts Asovut George Allen 


GOVERNMENT AGENT IN FICTION 
World for July. 

CANADIAN LITERATURE? R. 
Bookmai for 


Emerson HovuGn’s 


DeBra. Story 
WHuy A 


Canadian June. 


Dy1InG MESSAGE. 
Digest for July 21. 


With 


Kaye-Smith. 


ALTERNATIVES Sex NOveELs. 


West and 
July 21. 


Rebecca Sheila 


Digest for 


NEWS AND NOTES. 





Yale University has conferred the degree 
of Doctor of Letters on Mrs. Edith Wharton, 
who is the first woman to receive this degree 
Yale. 

Dartmouth College has conferred the degree 
of Litt.D. Fred Lewis Pattee, 
sor of at the 
vania State College, and author of 


from 


upon protes- 


American Literature Pennsyl- 
“The De- 
velopment of the American Short Story.” 

Edna St. 


Eugene Boissevain July 18, just before being 


1S 


Vincent Millay was married to 
taken to a New York hospital for an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. 

the creator of “ Mr. 
Dooley,” is recovering from a serious opera- 
tion at the Roosevelt hospital in New York. 


Finley Peter Dunn, 


Ill-health and approaching old age caused 
Thomas C. Harbaugh, “Cap. Collier” of 
dime-novel fame, to auction off his personal 


the efforts of a newspaper friend he will zo 
instead to the Middleton, Maryland, Hospital. 


infirmary at Troy, Ohio, but through 


The Missouri editors are planning a Mark 
Twain park in Florida, Missouri, 
and M. A. Violette, the present owner, 
presented the house, which is said to have been 
rebuilt from the the 


memorial 


nas 


house in which author 


born 


Was 
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The 
held its 
Cleveland, Ohio, the first week in 
Hazel 
the ensuing 


National Amateur Press Association 
convention in 


Mrs. 


president 101 


forty-eighth annual 
July. 
Pratt Adams was elected 
with H. L 
vice-president; William Labovitz, second vice- 
Hyde, 
treasure! 

editor. The 


year, Law son, 


president ; Edna secretary ; Charles 
G. Kidney, - and Clyde G. Town- 


send, ofhcial Association wil 


meet in Boston in 1924. 
The Loubat 


five years by 


prize olf 1,000, 


Columbia University for the best 


work in English on the history, geogray 
ethnology, etc., of North America has just 
been awarded to Justin Harvey Smith 1 h 
“War with Mexico 

The Flaubert prizes — ea amounting 
15,000 francs—have been awarded ior t 


For the best all-round work in the 


field f letters, to Pierre Millet ; for th 


of a younger writer who shows unusual imagi- 
native ability, to Francois de la Guerin 

and for the novel that shows unusual j 

of observation, to Jean Viol 


Phe Poetry mociety I Amer?rica Nas awarded 


the prize Of $150 tor the best poem ré 
its meetings during 1922 to Amanda M. Hal 
for the title poem of her k, “ The Dancer 
in the Shrine.” 

The Laura Spelman Rockefeller fF 
tion has given $100,000 to Boys’ Life as 
volving fund to aid in the work 
magazine 

Donald G. Baird, for the past three years 
editor of the Penn Publishing Compa 
now associate editor of Dorrance & Compa 

Will o’ the Wisp, or the Elusive Shaks 
pere,’ by George Hookman (D. Appleton & 
Co. ) is a collection of material about Shak- 
spere, his work, his contemporaries, and his 
time 

“The Poetic Process yn, DY z. I Rox- 
burg (D. Appleton & | ) discuss the 
poetry of fancy, ingenuity, scholarship, wit 


the elegy, simple feeling, romance, 
tion, picture-making, and human character, 
and concludes with a chapter on the poetry 
of today. 
‘Studies in Prose 


i Verse,’ by 


Symons, is published by E. P 


“ Dostoevsky : Letters and Reminiscenses,” 
translated from the Russian by S. S. Koteli- 
ansky and J. Middleton Murry, is published by 
Alfred A. Knopf. 

“ Hieroglyphics ; a Note 
discursive 


Ecstacy in 
stud- 


upon 


Literature,” —a series of 


ies of literature and literary movements from 
the time of the Greeks to our own day— by 


Arthur Machen, is published by Alfred A. 
Knopf. 

“More Books on fhe Table,” by Edmund 
Gosse ( Charles Scribner’s Sons ) is a collec- 


tion of such subjects as “ The 
Shropshire Lad,” 
“The Art of 


Poetry.” 


essays on 
“Snap Shots at Swinburne,” 
and 


Parody,” “ Metaphysical 


‘Fact, Fancy, and Opinion,” published by 
the Atlantic Monthly Press, is a collection of 
essays, editorials, special articles, and reviews, 


Robert M. 


ot present- lay 


edited by Gay, to show examples 


writing. 
Prose 


“ American Masters,” by W. C. 


Brownell, consisting of James 


Nathan- 


Li Ww ell, 


essays on 
Fenimore Cooper, Edgar Allen Poe, 
James Russell 


iel Hawthorne, Ralph 


Waldo Emerson, and Henry James, is a new 
Modern 


Charles 


volume in the Students’ Library, 


published by Scribner’s Sons 
Che Psychology of 


Comedy,” by J. Y. T. 
Dodd, Mead, & Co 


Laughter and 


Greig, 


Louis Marie Julien Viaud ( “ Pierre 


| 


lied in Hendaye, France, 


seventy-three 


Arthur W. Marchmont died in Bath, Eng- 
land, July 1, aged seventy years. 

Mrs. Mary T. Serrano died in New York 
July 1 

Robert Loveman died at Hot Springs, 


Arkansas, July 10, aged fifty-nine 


William Wirt Kinsley died in Falls Church, 
Va., July 


13, aged seventy-five. 


Charles Boardman Hawes died in Spring- 
field, Mass., July 15, aged thirty-five. 


John M. Siddall died at Ardsley-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y., July 16, aged forty-eight. 


Louis Couperus died at Amsterdam, Hol- 


land, July 16, aged sixty years 








